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EDUCATION FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN 


ANY suggestions have been made for bringing mi- 
M grant children into the schools or for bringing the 
schools to migrant children—but not nearly enough has 
been done. It is encouraging to note, therefore, recent steps 
taken in New York State by public and private agencies 
which in a small but effective way demonstrate how migrant 
children can be given greater and more worthwhile edu- 
cational experiences than are generally available to them. 


Migrants in New York State 


Every year about 20,000 migrants come up to New York 
State, most of them from Florida. Their northward trek 
begins in the spring and they return home in the fall. The 
President’s Commission on Migratory Labor found that 
few of the school districts in Florida make any serious ef- 
forts to get the migrant children into school for the six or 
seven months they are at home. It is not surprising there- 
fore, to find that these migrant children, compared to others 
their age, are retarded educationally, from two to five years, 
and equally important, have not had sufficient opportunities 
for cooperative work and play which, in the good school 
setting, can do so much to foster democratic attitudes and 
wholesome growth. 


Migrant Labor 4-H Clubs 


In order to meet, in part, some of the special needs of 
these children, a novel program was initiated in New York 
in the summer of 1950. A 4-H Club was set up at the 
largest migrant labor camp in the state at King Ferry where 
more than 1,000 migrants live each year. This Club—the 
King Ferry Champions—was created through the combined 
efforts of the camp manager and county agents who were 
assisted by Professor Howard E. Thomas, a rural sociologist 
at Cornell. Because the program was so successful in its 
initial year, it was continued in the summer of 1951 at King 
Ferry and what was equally heartening was the acceptance 
of the idea by a neighboring community which set up a simi- 
lar program this summer. 

The projects carried on at the 4-H Clubs teach the chil- 
dten new skills in farming, sewing, swine caring and home 
beautification. The 80 children who have participated in 

programs look forward eagerly to their return to 
N. Y. State next year when they can once again have an 
opportunity to carry on the projects they worked on this 
summer. Extension workers and 4-H Club leaders are no 
ss enthusiastic about the results of this program. They 
hope the idea will spread widely over the country and that 

H programs in migrant camps will become an important 

Medium not only to teach useful skills, but also to promote 
understanding between migrant youth and the young people 


who permanently reside in the community. 


Summer School for Migrants 


Another educational program for migrant youth in New 
York which achieved signal success was a summer school 
operated experimentally in Pooleville under the private 
sponsorship of two agencies with programs for migrants— 
the Utica Area Migrant Committee and the Division of 
Home Missions of the National Council of Churches. 

Twenty-one children ranging in age from six to thirteen, 
attended the school which was staffed by three profession- 
ally trained and experienced teachers and directed by Miss 
Eleanor Seaton of Rhode Island. Classes were held from 
8:30 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., Monday through Saturday. The 
children worked on activity units, developed and im- 
proved their skills in the three R’s, engaged in supervised 
recreational activities and were given nutritious lunches 
each day. Attendance was voluntary, and the low rate of 
absenteeism demonstrated how much the children enjoyed 
the school. Local church groups contributed food and fruit 
juices. Transportation was provided by the owner of the 
Pooleville labor camp. School supplies and text books as 
well as invaluable advice came from the State Education 
Department. There was no charge to the migrants for send- 
ing their children to the school. 

The success achieved by this summer school has demon- 
strated that even though children of migrants may be in a 
community only for a short time, there are real opportuni- 
ties to provide education for them. The complete job, how- 
ever, is beyond the means of any private group and it is 
hoped that the State, with its far greater resources, will em- 
bark on a similar but much wider program next year to reach 
many more migrant children. 





Summer School for Migrant Children in New York 
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FRANCIS GORDON CAFFEY 
1869 — 1951 
N September 20, 1951, Francis Gordon Caffey, 
() 82, retired judge of the U.S. District Court for 
the Southern District of New York, died at his coun- 
try home in Verbana, Alabama. } 

Judge Caffey will perhaps best be remembered 
throughout the Nation as the presiding jurist in the 
longest trial in American history—the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s anti-trust suit against the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. 

He will also be remembered for his long and abid- 
ing interest in furthering the welfare of children— 
an interest which dates back to 1906, when he first 
became a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
National Child Labor Committee. Not until death 
claimed him did Judge Caffey relinquish that office. 

The officers, trustees, staff, members and friends 
of the National Child Labor Committee mourn the 
loss of another one of its early and steadfast sup- 
porters and will long remember his many years of 
service in behalf of the children of America. 











KATHARINE LENROOT RETIRES 


FTER thirty-six years of devoted service with the U.S. 
A Children’s Bureau—the last seventeen years as its 
Chief—Katharine Lenroot has now laid aside her task and 
retired from the high office she held. Appointed Chief of 
the Bureau in 1934 by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Miss Lenroot headed the Bureau for a longer period than 
her predecessors, Julia Lathrop and Grace Abbott. 

Known as ‘foster mother to millions,” Miss Lenroot 


leaves her post with the deep affection of the country for . 


the inspiring manner in which she led the Bureau in carry- 
ing out its basic directive issued by Congress in 1912 to in- 
vestigate and report “upon all matters pertaining to the wel- 
fare of children and child life among all classes of our 
people.” 

In grateful appreciation for the magnificent contribution 
made by Miss Lenroot, a testimonial dinner was held in her 


honor in Washington’s Hotel Mayflower on October 3.. 


Leaders in government and child welfare met and paid 
tribute to her work which will leave its imprint on our his- 
tory and in our philosophy of child welfare. Representing 
the National Child Labor Committee were Mrs. Gertrude 
Folks Zimand, General Secretary, Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
Chairman of the Committee from 1923 to 1935 and its first 
General Secretary when it was organized in 1904, and also 


——e 


Owen R. Lovejoy, the Committee’s General Secretary from 
1907 to 1926, whose attendance at the meeting was partic. 
ularly fitting, for it was under his leadership that the Com- 
mittee rallied public support for the creation of the U.S. 
Children’s Bureau in 1912. Mrs. Zimand’s testimonial state- 
ment honoring Miss Lenroot follows: 

Katharine Lenroot’s achievements for American children are 

a matter of record. The story of how these came about is not 
documented, but it is known to dll who have had the privilege 
of working with her over the years and have seen her tact, her 
quiet yet determined fighting spirit, and her gift of leadership, 

I would ascribe the success of Katharine Lenroot’s efforts as 

Chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau to four personal charac. 
teristics: 

(1) Vision—invariably her thought was not only of today’s 
children, but of tomorrow’s—and tomorrow’s; of what 
a democracy ideally should do for its young citizens as 
well as what it could do now. 

(2) An extraordinary ability to grasp and assimilate facts- 
never superficial, never hazy in her information, she 
startled hearings, conferences and discussion groups 
with the breadth and concreteness of her knowledge. 

(3) Indefatigability—her capacity for work was phenomenal. 
Nights must have been the only time for the concentrated 
study whose results were so evident. “Vacation” was not 
a word in her vocabulary. And yet she never gave the 
impression of being hurried. Her serenity, her gracious- 
ness, her generosity of time were remarkable. 

(4) And most important, her bumanity—encompassing both 
a philosophic interpretation of the sanctity of life anda 
genuine interest in the individual human being. 

These are the qualities that make for leadership. They are also 
the mark of personal nobility. 


DR. MARTHA M. ELIOT—NEW CHIEF 


gg eernine accepting Miss Lenroot’s resignation, 
President Truman turned to an old friend of the 
Children’s Bureau, Dr. Martha M. Eliot, and nominated 
her to be its fourth Chief. 

For the past two years, Dr. Eliot has been serving as the 
Assistant Director General of the World Health Organiza 
tion, but she is no stranger to the Bureau she now heads. 
In 1924 she joined the staff and directed some of its most 
important research work in child health. One of her sig- 
nificant research projects concerned the prevention and 
control of rickets in children. During this period she also 
wrote one of the early revisions of Infant Care, which since 
1914 has been the Government’s most widely used guide 
on how to raise children. 

In 1934 Dr. Eliot was appointed Assistant Chief of the 
Bureau and Associate Chief in 1941. In these capacities she 
administered the Bureau’s health and medical services, 
which included the maternal and child health and crippled 
children’s programs under the Social Security Act. During 
World War II she supervised the operation of the EMIC 
program which was used by nearly 1,500,000 servicemen’ 
wives and infants. For her work in this field she received 
the Lasker award in 1948. 

Dr. Eliot was signally honored for her achievements by 
being the first woman elected to the presidency of the 74 
year-old American Public Health Association. In 1949-50 
she was President of the National Conference of Soci! 
Work. She brings to her new position a wealth of rich & 
periences. We wish her administration every success. 
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SCHOOL OFFICIALS. BACK FEDERAL LAW 


OR thousands of rural children, January 25, 1950 was 

an historic date. On that day, a far-reaching amendment 
to the child labor provisions of the federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act became effective—an amendment which 
promised to provide greater educational opportunities to 
the young boys and girls who live—and work—in the 
country. 

Popularly known as the Wage and Hour Act, the legisla- 
tion had been on the federal statute books since 1938 and 
from the start it protected the educational opportunities of 
many children under 16 years of age by prohibiting their 
employment in interstate industries during school hours. 
But children employed in commercial farm work were ex- 
empted. Not until 12 years after the original law was en- 
acted were farm children given the same break as their city 
cousins and as a result of the belated but necessary amend- 
ment no boy or girl younger than 16 years of age can now 
work on commercial farms during school hours. 

The amended law had not been on the books for more 
than a few months when a hue and cry arose from some 
agricultural quarters, particularly in the cotton growing 
areas of Texas, that our agricultural economy was being 
wrecked and our crops ruined because children were now 
no longer allowed to engage in harvest work duririg school 
hours. 

In order to get reliable information as to just what effect 
the law was producing in the rural areas of the Nation, the 
National Child Labor Committee made a nation-wide in- 
quiry to find out the answers to these two questions: (1) 
As a-result of the new law was there a rise in school enroll- 
ment or attendance? (2) Did the new law hamper the 
harvesting of crops? The information which was received 
throws considerable light on these two questions. 

Questionnaires were sent to every county school super- 
intendent in the country. Replies were received from school 


officials of 1052 counties in 46 states and 505 of them re- — 


ported that the new law had some application in their 
counties because of agricultural employment. The remain- 
ing 547 reported that the law did not affect their counties. 
In the 505 counties where the law applied, enrollment or 
attendance of school children, as a direct result of the new 
law, increased in 240 counties, remained about the same in 
257 counties and fell in only 8 counties. It was clear from 
these facts that in the rural areas of the country the new 
law was contributing to a rise in attendance and enrollment 
by banning employment in agriculture during school hours. 

It was equally evident from the replies that the increased 
school attendance was not wreaking havoc with our agri- 
cultural economy as had been argued by those interests 
intent on using child labor in their operations. Four out of 
every five school superintendents in counties where the law 
applied stated that it did not hamper the harvesting of 
ttops. The overwhelming support for this law by school 
officials who are so close to the problem justifies all the 
efforts the Committee has made to obtain enactment of the 
Measure and to see that its provisions are observed. 


There are now no less than six bills before Congress 
Which propose to repeal or seriously weaken this newly- 
enacted child labor provision of .the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, so that children under 16 years of age would once 
again be permitted to skip school for crop work. The Com- 


mittee is vigorously resisting these attempts to undermine 
the law. All persons interested in protecting this vital law 
should, in no uncertain terms, communicate their views to 
Mr. Graham Barden, Chairman, House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 


CHILD WORKERS 
IN MILITARY INSTALLATIONS 


T gnimaren to a local child labor problem and the quick 
action taken to correct the situation in Virginia, will 
prove to be the stitch in time that saved nine, not only for 
Virginia, but for all states having military installations or 
reservations where children might be employed in numer- 
ous and sundry jobs. 

Faced with a growing number of complaints in Virginia 
from visiting teachers and school people, as well as from 
Department of Labor inspectors, that children, some as 
young as 13, were working in Army post exchanges, air field 
bowling alleys, and Navy laundries (in jobs and at hours 
prohibited under the Virginia child labor law), the De- 
partment of Labor found itself powerless to act since federal 
military installations or reservations are not covered by 
state laws. 


When attempts to enlist voluntary compliance with the 
Virginia child labor law failed, the Commissioner of Labor 
sought help in his fight to safeguard Virginia children 
against exploitation by private concessionaires who were 
making the most of their position on military installations. 


Upon advice of the National Child Labor Committee, 
Mrs. Jessie M. Sharp, Director, Women’s and Children’s 
Division, State Department of Labor and Industry, took 
the problem directly to Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, asking for an immediate directive to 
force military installations to comply with the state child 
labor law. 


Citizen groups who had carried responsibility for pas- 
sage of an excellent child labor law in 1948, and who saw 
this law threatened, were quick to rally to the support of 
the Department of Labor. Meeting with a representative 
of the National Child Labor Committee and the State De- 
partment of Labor, this group went into immediate action, 
calling upon Virginia legislators and representatives in 
Congress, to apprise them of the need for special measures 
to protect Virginia’s school age children. 

Excellent publicity on the situation carried by the Rich- 
mond News-Leader and picked up by newspapers through- 
out the state, started the Department of Labor’s telephone 
ringing with calls from military installations eager to offer 
their full cooperation. On August 1st, Mrs. Rosenberg is- 
sued a memorandum to the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force requesting that appropriate steps be taken by 
them to insure compliance with state and federal child 
labor regulations on all military reservations. 

Thanks to Virginia, a problem which might have reached 
alarming proportions in many places throughout the Nation 
was brought to the attention of the proper authorities in 
time to prevent a repetition of the mistakes of the last war 
period when relaxed enforcement of child labor laws, mis- 
taken patriotism, and the lure of abnormally high wages 
resulted in widespread illegal employment and in a whole- 
sale exodus of children from the schools of the Nation. 
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MAKING ENDS MEET 
ON LESS THAN $2000 A YEAR 


T THE request of Senator John Sparkman of Alabama, 
A Chairman of a Congressional Sub-Committee on Low 
Income Families, nine voluntary, national social welfare 
agencies were called together by the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly to collaborate in the collection of 100 case 
stories of individual families with yearly incomes of less 
than $2000. The report of this survey was forwarded to 
Senator Sparkman and has just been published by the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report under the title, ““Mak- 
ing Ends Meet on Less Than $2000 a Year.” 

The National Child Labor Committee was one of the 
nine agencies which cooperated in the collection of these 
case studies. The other organizations were: American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, Council of Jewish Federation 
and Welfare Funds, Family Service Association of America, 
National Conference of Catholic Charities, National Fed- 
eration of Settlements, National Travelers Aid Society, Na- 
tional Urban League, and the Salvation Army. Miss Helen 
Hall of the National Federation of Settlements served as 
chairman of the group. 

Statistically, the 100 stories included in the report are 
only a minute fraction of the more than 10 million families 
in America who had incomes of less than $2000 in 1949. 
The real significance of the case studies lies in the fact that 
they strip aside the curtain of statistical abstractions and 
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New York 16, New York 
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your drive for better conditions for American children. 
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ptesent in concrete terms just.what kind of difficulties are 
faced day in and day out by the great majority of families 
with low income. 

The common threads that weave in and out of the stories 
are worth noting. 

We have established in our land a framework of protec- 
tive legislation by which we have tried to shore up living 
standards at their weakest points, but the 100 case studies 
eloquently demonstrate time and again the many house- 
holds which are not covered, or inadequately protected, by 
the provisions we have set up in our laws. To illustrate: 
we believe in unemployment compensation and every state 
has enacted legislation to testify to that belief. Nevertheless, 
through no fault of his own, a breadwinner may be unpro- 
tected by that legislation because he works in a shop where 
there are too few employees—or because he has a small 
business of his own—or because he is a farm worker. 

Again, it is a firm belief in our land that a mother left 
with children to support should have some help in meeting 
her double duties as homemaker and breadwinner. Yet, in 
many parts of the country the aid given is so pitifully small 
and the regulations so entangling that those who need aid 
most are too often left carrying the burden that the law 
was designed to lift from them. 

A recurring theme throughout the stories is the failure 
of minimum wage laws to protect the standards of living 
of many families—a failure brought about by the inadequate 
coverage of the laws or the low legal rates which are per. 
mitted. In several instances the wages of the breadwinner 
engaged in full-time work were so low that public assist- 
ance was necessary to provide for the children. One might 
well ask whether anything could be more destructive to the 
incentive for self-support than working full time and at the 
end of the week still require outside help. 

The encouraging light that shines through these stories 
is the unmistakably upward trend in educational goals for 
today’s children compared with those of the past. But this 
heartening development should not cause us to turn away 
from the tasks which still need to be done to improve 4 
school system which in too many areas of the country is 
grossly inadequate to meet local needs. 

The report is on the “‘must”’ list of recommended reading 
for everyone concerned with the health, education, and 
welfare of America’s 10 million low income families. Free 
copies of the report will be sent by us upon request. 


HAVE YOU READ? 


Employment of Children and Y outh at the Mid-Century- 
a fact finding report written by Sol Markoff for the Mid: 
Century White House Conference on Children and 
Youth was published as the leading article in the June 
issue of the Social Service Review. 


Suitable Employment Opportunities and Good Working 
Conditions as Factors in the Development of Y outh was 
the subject of one of the panel discussions at the Mid: 
Century White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. M. Maurice Moss,. Associate Executive Directot 
of the National Urban League, who was the discussion 
leader of this panel, opened the discussion with a speech 
which was an important contribution to this subject. 

Copies of Mr. Markoff’s article and Mr. Mass’ speech maj 

be obtained free of charge by writing to our office. 




















































